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CAVERNS AND BANDITTI IN ICELAND. 


[Cave of Surtshellir, or the Cavern of the Robbers, near the Bald Yékul, Iceland.] 


IczLanp abounds with caverns, both on the coasts and 
in the interior of the country. The most interesting of 
those on the coast are the basaltic caves of Stappen, on 
the promontory or tongue of land on the west side of 
Iceland, where Sneefell Yokul is situated. “Celebrated 
as this island has been,” says Dr. Henderson, “ for its 
volcanoes aud hot springs, it is scarcely less remarkable 
on account of the enormous ice mountains which occupy 
& vast portion of its surface. To these mountains the 
natives give the name of Yokuls, which signifies large 
masses of ice. They have generally terreous and rocky 
Mountains for their basis, and in many places exhibit 
Magnificent glaciers, which commence at a great height, 
and run down with a very rapid descent into the plains. 
The most extensive of “all the Icelandic Yilculs is that 
Vou. VI. 





called Klofa Yékul, in the eastern quarter of the island. 
It lies behind the Yékuls and other mountains which line 
the south-east coast, and forms, with little or no inter- 
ruption, a vast chain of ice and snow mountains, which 
are supposed to fill a space of not less than 3000 square 
miles.” 

Sir John Stanley, in a letter to Sir John Barrow, pub- 
lished in Mr. Barrow’s ‘ Visit to Iceland,’ says, “ Hecla 
has a great name, but it is nothing more than a volcanic 
mountain retaining a little heat. But Snefell Yokul, 
from its very graceful form, height, snows, and situation, 
as the horn of the tongue of land dividing the two great 
bays of Broede-fiord and Fax¢-fiord, is a much more re- 
markable feature of the geography of Iceland than 
Hecla. _ And then jts rise out of a basaltic ry and the 
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contact of its streams of lava with the basaltic columns, 
and the ferocity with which subterraneous fires have 
broken and tossed about all the country in its immediate 
neighbourhood, require that attention should be called to 
it, to induce future travellers to give a great deal of their 
time to the observation of all its phenomena. The Yokul 
has, I apprehend, been formed by repeated eruptions of 
lava, &c. from one crater, but the ground must have been 
burst in many places; for the shivering of the basalts into 
the confused state in which they are found, and the 
throwing up ashes and scorie in the pyramidical heaps 
in which they stand at the base of the mountain, there 
must have been eruptions forming separate hills; for 
though at a distance the high sands between the eastern 
and western ends of the tongue of land dividing the two 
fiords have the appearance of a continued range, when 
seen from the summit of the Yokul no two hills are 
joined, but each tells its own story of its formation from 
fires exerting their force at distinct periods of time.” 

Of the basaltic line of coast under the Yokul, he says, 
in another letter, “The observations I and my com- 
panions made on the basaltic lavas are very imperfect, 
and they have been only slightly noticed by other tra- 
vellers. I doubt whether the most curious are accessible 
by land, unless by a sea-gull catcher, and a very calm 
day is wanting for a examination by sea. e had 
a calm day for it, and rowed into the caves, one of which 
is as grand as, and much more curious than, Fingal’s 
Cave, from the twisting of the columns, and a hole in the 
roof through which you can see the mountain above it— 
a conical outrigger of the Great Yokul. The existence of 
a regular stratum of columnar basalt at the base of vol- 
canoes is a phenomenon which wants explanation.” 

“T am not aware,” says Mr. Barrow, “that it has 
ever been noticed by geologists, that basaltic rocks and 
basaltic pillows, commencing first at Fairhead and the 
Giants’ Causeway, the most splendid examples that per- 


haps exist, continue to make their appearance in various 
places as we advance to the northward, on or near to the 
same meridian line, passing through the Western Islands 
of Scotland, exhibiting a magnificent display on the Island 
of Staffa, and from thence showing themselves in more 
or less perfection and beauty along the Hebrides, and as 


far as the Feroe Islands. Advancing still farther, with 
a little inclination to the westward, they are found in pro- 
fusion in almost every part of Iceland, intermingled with 
every species of volcanic production, the whole of this 
immense island evidently owing its existence to the agency 
of subterranean fire.” 

Messrs. Olafsen and Povelson, in their account of 
Iceland, give a number of details respecting some of the 
many caverns which abound in the interior, all of which 
seem to owe their origin to volcanic agency. Dr. Hen- 
derson also visited some of them in the course of his 
journeys round the island. He found some which were 
used as sheep-cotes, and others as stables and hay-lofts. 
Several have traditions connected with them, as having 
been formerly occupied by banditti. But the one which 
is known most extensively as the “ cave of the robbers,” 
is the remarkable cave, or rather series of caverns, called 
Surtshellir, in the vicinity of the Bald Yékul. Olafsen 
and Povelson, quoting from the ‘ Landnama Saga,’ one 
of the Icelandic records, state that the cave had its name 
from the traditional or fabulous story of an enormous 
giant, who inhabited it. Surtur signifies black; and this 
om was a tremendous black ogre, who filled the Ice- 
anders with awe. Yet a venturesome named 
Thorvald, who probably thought that the giant had a 
weak side, and could be softened into mildness by hear- 
ing his praises sung, went one day to the mouth of the 
cavern, and chanted some verses he had composed—with 
what success is not particularly related. Dr. Henderson 
gives another account. “It formed,” he says, “ one 
article of the ancient Scandinayian ¢reed, that at the’ 
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close of the present system of things, Surtwr, the black 
prince of the regions of fire, should proceed from the 
south, and set the world on flames ; and the original in- 
habitants of Iceland having fallen in with this cavern, 
and contemplated the awfvl marks of conflagration with 
which it is surrounded, have conceived the idea that a 
more proper abode could not be assigned to the genius of 
fire.” 

Waiving these traditional or superstitious notions re- 
specting this cavern, it appears to be a historical fact 
that a band of robbers occupied its dreary interior. The 
‘ Landnama Saga ’ states that it was so occupied in the six- 
teenth century ; and the current belief in Iceland is, that 
it was occupied by successive bands of robbers. The 
belief that robbers do still exist in the island in various 

is also current. The tract between the volcanoes 
of Hecla on the south and Krabla on the north, that is, 
across the entire breadth of Iceland, is a dreary and 
almost unknown desert; and here the robbers are sup- 
to live. “ Did such people really exist,” says Sir 
rge Mackenzie, “and did they know the dread 
which they inspire, they might easily procure more com- 
fortable quarters.” But there must surely have been an 
origin for the general belief. “ Foreigners,” says Dr, 
Henderson, “ in general ridicule the idea of there being 
any people of this description in the interior, and my own 
favourable ideas of the character of the Icelanders pre- 
vented me from entertaining any fears on the subject; 
but the chief-justice has since told me he certainly would 
not have ventured to travel through many parts that I 
did without pistols; and the merchants have sometimes 
traded with people, who, both from their appearance and 
the nature of their traffic, excited strong suspicions of their 
being inhabitants of the desert.” 

The origin of this belief in the existence of robbers or 
banditti in the interior of Iceland seems to lie in the pro- 
bable fact, that portions of piratical bands, dislodged 
from their nests on some of the small islands, or ship- 
wrecked, betook themselves into the heart of the country, 
and for a time annoyed the inhabitants by their depre- 
dations. The first settlers of Iceland were themselves 
pirates, a portion of those northern “ sea kings ” who 
figured so much in our own early history ; and long after 
Iceland was settled and civilized her shores were visited 
by pirates. The Vestmanna Islands, which lie about 
fifteen miles off the southern coast, opposite the volcano 
of Hecla, poor, barren, steep rocks, were plundered by an 
English pirate vessel in 1614; and in 1627 Algerine 
pirates pillaged and burned houses and a church, and 
carried off a number of the inhabitants as slaves. It is 
stated as a fact by Olafsen and Povelson, that a portion 
of the banditti who once inhabited the cavern of Surt- 
shellir were pi who had been dislodged from the 
island of Geirholm; and that the cavern actually was 
inhabited by robbers is attested by the historical records 
of Iceland, and confirmed by the bones of sheep and oxen 
found in one of the apartments of the cavern. The 
following is an abridgment of Dr. Henderson’s account 
of his visit to the cavern :— 

“ We set out on foot to explore the remarkable cavern 
of Surtshellir. The whole tract presented nothing to 
the view but the most irregular lava imaginable, now 
lying in compact and level masses, and now distorted and 
broken in a thousand pieces. The fiery torrent has evi- 
dently originated in Bald Yokul, filled every corner of 
the valley, and risen to a considerable height on the sides 
of the adjoining mountains. A small path, made by 
those whose curiosity tempts them to visit the cavern, 
directed us to the spot. On our arrival we descended 
into a large chasm, which has been formed by the falling 
in of the crust of lava; and direct before us, toward 
the south, yawned the gloomy abode of darkness, measuring 
about 40 feet in height by 50 in breadth, which dimen- 
sions it retains for more than two-thirds of its Jengtb, 
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which has been ascertained by admeasurement to be 
5034 feet. 

“ We lighted our torches and entered the cavern, which 
was filled to a considerable height with snow; beyond 
which we fell in with a rugged tract of large angular 
pieces of lava that had fallen from the vault, so that we 
were in constant danger of cutting ourselves or falling 
into the holes of water that lay between them. Nor 
were we without apprehensions lest fresh masses should 
have dislodged themselves from the roof and crushed us to 
atoms. The darkness here became so great, that with all 
the light afforded us by two large torches we were still 
prevented from surveying, so distinctly as we could have 
wished, the beautiful black volcanic stalactites with which 
‘the high and spacious vault was hung, or the sides of 
the cave, run into vitrified horizontal stripes that appear 
to have been formed by the flowing of the stream of 
melted stones, while its exterior parts have been cooled 
by their exposure to the atmosphere. Almost exactly 
facing us were entrances to other subterraneous passages 
of an immense size, which we instantly recognised as the 
asylum to which numerous banditti resorted in antient 
times, and of which mention is made in the antient his- 
torical monuments of the island. Descending into the 
cavern we began to scale the rampart, which is about 
ten feet of perpendicular height from the bottom of the 
cave, and succeeded in entering the excavation behind it ; 
but we had not proceeded many steps when we were 
arrested by a long stone wall, about three feet high, 
visibly made by the hand of man. It had a small door 
or entrance about the middle, through which we passed, 
after having surveyed a large circular heap of decayed 
bones, mostly of sheep and oxen, but also some of horses, 
which the robbers had killed for their subsistence. 
Within the enclosure was a room or apartment about 
30 feet in length by 15 in breath, the floor of which was 
strewed with the finest volcanic sand, and which is sup- 
posed to have supplied the place of beds. The vault of 
this cavern is hung with still more beautiful stalactites 
than that of the main cavern; and as they are more 
strongly vitrified, they reflect the light in a very splendid 
manner.” 

Dr. Henderson and his party examined other divisions 
of this cavern, one of which he describes as a spot, “ the 
grandeur of which amply rewarded all our toil; and 
would have done so though we had travelled a hundred 
times the distance to see it. The roof and sides of the 
cave were decorated with the most superb icicles, crystal- 
lized in every possible form, many of which rivalled in 
minuteness the finest zeolites; while from the icy floor 
rose pillars of the same substance, assuming all the 
curious and fantastic shapes imaginable, and mocking 
the proudest specimens of art.” He also remarked “ the 
pyramid of lava mentioned by Olafsen and Povelson, on 
Which he still found one of the two silver coins deposited 
here by these gentlemen in 1753. As it was the Danish 
ten-skilling piece that was amissing, and not the half- 
crown, it was clear it had not been stolen, but had fallen 
down among the stones of which the pyramid is com- 
posed.” After having spent four hours under ground 
they found themselves “ almost suffocated with heat on 
80 sudden a transition from the cold and dark cavern to 
open day, where the rays of the sun were very strongly 
reflected from the vitrified lava and volcanic sand around 
us. It was almost the same as if we had suddenly ex- 
changed a Greenland winter for a African summer.” 





The Samphire.—The Crithmum Maritimum, or Samphire 
as it is called (a corruption most likely of the French 
name, Herbe de St. Pierre), is much valued on account of 
the excellent pickle it makes. This is ofa fleshy substance, 
with small flowers, and its stems are branched and jointed. 
It is common on some parts of the English coast, but never 
grows so near to the sea as to be washed over by the waves. 
An anecdote related by Burnet respecting the Samphire 
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ee how important is the acquisition of every species of 
nowledge, and how valuable may one day ony the in- 
formation we have acquired. A ship havin n wreck 
in the year 1821 in the English Channel, off Beechy Head, 
four only of her crew escaped from finding a grave in its 
waters. Thrown upon the cliffs by the violence of the 
waves, in the midst of a dark and tempestuous night, the 
shipwrecked men clung for safety to one of those eminences 
forming the ot eee and, in a state of agonising sus- 
poate, with which we who calmly read the narrative can 
ut faintly sympathise, they waited there for the morning’s 
dawn. At every instant, however, the waters advanced, 
threatening to overwhelm the little spot upon which the 
mariners had gathered ; till they deemed themselves pain- 
fully certain that when the tide should have gained its 
height, their place of refuge would rescue them from de- 
struetion nolonger, The storm dashed the spray against 
the rocks; their voices were lost amid the roaring of the 
winds; and, even had the sailors of any vessel near been 
aware of their situation, it could have availed them nothing, 
as they could not haye reached the cliffs. In the midst of 
a scene, such as would have bowed down the energies of 
the feeble mind, the distressed men endeavoured to devise 
some means of escape. No scheme could be suggested but 
that of casting themselves upon the ocean, hoping that by 
its fury they might be thrown upon a shore where they 
could retreat beyond the reach of the waves; or willing to 
perish by a sudden death rather than to watch in suspense 
its slow approach. At this dreadful crisis, one of the men, 
unable to stand against the storm, clung to a weed on the 
rock, which, in one moment, a flash of lightning enabled 
him to discover was a sprig of Samphire. Happily, the 
seaman knew that Samphire never fixes its root upon land 
which the ocean rolls over, and, re-assured by this encou- 
raging circumstance, they determined to wait till day upon 
the cliff, when they were at length released from their dis- 
tressing position by some people who saw them from the 
neighbourhood.— The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland. 





Persian Manners.—The Persians observe such distinctions 
[in the modes of receiving visitors, &c.,] more exactly than 
we do, and so far from being politely anxious to give a person 
more attention than is his due, it is their great endeavour 
to make every person of whom they are not afraid put up 
with less civility than he has a right to, Ifa stranger un- 
deservedly submits to receive less respect than he may 
justly claim, the Persian thinks he has gained a great 
triumph over him, and his respectability is really lowered 
in the eyes of all who may be present and of others who 
hear of it. They think him alsoa man of mean under- 
standing and low education if he does not insist upon all 
the respect to which he is entitled. In their view an ac- 
complished man is one who is acquainted with all their 
forms and ceremonies, and is determined not to take an 
inch less than his due, but to get as much more as he can. 
Modesty and diffidence are virtues of no account in Persia. 
If a man take a low place in an assembly they think it a 
proof of weakness and insignificance. An energetic and 
decided manner, with a determination not to be put upon, 
is the way to procure respectful treatment from them. I 
think there is no people known to me who give so much 
attention to forms and ceremonies as the Persians. They 
are instructed in them from childhood, and I have known 
mere boys behave on occasion to strangers with a dignity 
and formality at which I was quite astonished. All this is 
now so well known, that strangers are upon their guard, 
and think it necessary to fall into a terrible passion if they 
perceive any attempt to put them off with less respect than 
they have a right to. fore they go to visit princes and 
great men they make it a point to know beforehand how 
they are to be received, and not to go at all unless they are 
satisfied. There is often a great fuss in ‘settling whether 
the great man is to rise on their entrance, how near the 
stranger is to approach him, and in what part of the room 
he is to sit; and it used to amuse me exceedingly to see 
how solemnly these important questions were discussed, as 
if the welfare of the state depended entirely upon them. 
I have been equally amused, and sometimes vexed, to see 
the terrible stand made by great men upon small points of 
ceremony, and the attempts which, after all, they some- 
times make to cheat strangers out of some of the attention 
which has been promised.— Uncle Oliver’s Travels.—Persia, 
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[Portrait of Richard I., taken from his Tomb at Fontevrault.] 


InrerestTinc Discoveries IN THE CATHEDRAL OF RoveNn 1N NORMANDY. 


In the pavement of the high altar of the cathedral at Rouen are three lozenge-shaped marble slabs, bearing the 
following inscriptions :— 


On the Left of the Altar. On the Right of the Altar. 


Behind the Centre of the Altar. 


Ap 
Dextrum Actaris Latus 
JACET 
Joannes Dux Betrorp1 
NorMANNLZ ProreEx 
Osut Anno 
Mcccxxxv. 


Hic Jacet 
Henricus Junior 
Ricuarnt Recis ANGLIZ£ 
Cor-Leonts Dict: Frater 
Osut ANNo 
Mcixxxu. 


Cor 
Ricwarvt Recis ANGiiz 
Normanni# Ducts 
Cor-Leonis Dict1 
Ost ANNo 
Mexcrx. ‘ 











These few lines were all that remained to indicate the 
spot once occupied by the mausoleums of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, of his brother Henry, and of John, the great 
duke of Bedford; as well as those of William, the son of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, and Charles V., king of France. 
It is well known that the original monuments continued 
to adorn the choir of the cathedral as late as the year 
1733, when the Chapter of the cathedral, having formed 
the design of raising the high altar, and at the same 
time of throwing open the sanctuary, destroyed these 
relics of antiquity. A contemporary writer, Toussaint 
Duplessis, says that everything was broken down, and 
the ground dug up to the depth of 15 feet. The fol- 
lowing entry on this subject is still upon record in the 
registers of the Chapter :—“ Payé au sieur Cecille, maistre 
macon, pour ouvrages de son mestier par lui fait pour la 
démolition de l’autel et le pavage du chceur, suivant son 
mémoire et quittance du 28 Juin, 1734, cing cents neuf 
livres."* The monuments thus wantonly demolished 
were suffered to remain buried amid the rubbish; but 
the Chapter, wishing to perpetuate the memory of the 
illustrious dead, caused the above inscriptions to be en- 

ven upon the pavement above the old sites. 

The tomb of Richard was very magnificent ; his effigy 
lay extended % -W it, and represented him attired in his 
royal robes. It was originally surrounded by a balus- 


* a Paid to Master Cecille, master mason, for work done by 
him in mee the altar 7 aoe of the choir, 
according receipt o' June, 1734, five 
jiakiaideies? apy 





trade of silver; but in 1250 the dean and chapter of 
Rouen ordered it to be melted down and applied asa 
contribution towards the ransom of St. Louis, who was 
at that time in captivity among the Saracens. 

The lovers of antiquity have long been desirous that 
search should be made after these interesting relics, and 
accordingly on the 30th of July last, in consequence of 
the suggestions of M. Deville, an antiquary of Rouen, 
the pavement around the slab which marked the site of 
Richard’s monument was, with the consent of the arch- 
bishop, raised by the prefect of the department. The 
excavation was conducted by M. Deville, and M. 
Pinchon, the architect, who were fortunate enough to 
discover, at no great depth, a very fine statue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion buried amid the rubbish. The statue, 
which is beautifully sculptured in marble, is 6 feet 
8 inches in length, and represents the monarch in a re- 
cumbent posture, clad in a long robe, which falls in bold 
and ample folds from the waist, where it is confined by 
an elaborately wrought girdle, one end of which descends 
to the knee ; the left arm is wrapped in a very gracetul 
drapery, which comes more than half way down the 
body; the robe on the right shoulder is fastened by 
an agraffe in the shape of a flamen, besides a large clasp 
at the throat. The king appears to have borne a sceptre 
in his left hand, which rested on his shoulder ; traces 
also remain of a pendant collar of precious stones. The 
hair falls down upon the back of the neck in long and 
graceful curls. The head, which rests on a cushion, 1s 
large and adorned with a handsomely wrought crown, 
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‘and a dog. The entire length of the monument is 7 feet 
4 inches, and the whole of the workmanship is of a very 
superior kind ; the drapery in particular is gracefully 
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designed. The statue has been a good deal mutilated ; 
the left eye, the nose, the tip of the chin, and the upper 
lip are chipped off ; also the upper portion of the flowrets 
of the crown, the fingers of the left hand, the lower part 
of the right arm, and the projecting portion of the feet. 
In other respects the statue is in good preservation. 


[Effigy of Richard I., from the Statue found at Rouen.] 


“After a further search, a leaden box was found, 18 
inches long, 15 broad, and 6 high; and within it ano- 
ther leaden box, covered with silver leaf, 6 inches in 
breadth and length, and 5 in height. This inner box 
contained what had all the appearance of a reddish co- 
loured leaf, dry and bent round at the ends. Within 
the lid is the following inscription :— 


Hic Jacet Con 
RIcHARDI 
Cor-LEonIs 
Dictt. 
Osut Mcxcix. 


In fact it was the heart alone of Coeur de Lion that 
was placed in this tomb at the cathedral of Rouen. He 
commanded, just before his death, that his body should 
be carried to Fontevrault and buried at the feet of his 
father Henry II., and that his entrails, his brains, and 
his blood should be given to Poitiers. His heart he 
bequeathed to the city of Rouen, “en remembrance 
amour,” as the ‘Chronicle of Normandy’ expresses it, 
and on account of “the particular affection which he bore 
to the Normans,” as we are told by one of his historians, 
“propter precipuam dilectionem quam adversis Nor- 
mannos gerebat.” 

The same Chronicle adds, “ Et sont intitulez ces vers de 
luy fais en un tabel assis devant sa representation en la 
dicte église de Notre-Dame de Rouan ou (au) costd devers 
le revestuaire et se commencent ainsy :* 

“ ¢ Ad Kalus cecidit rex regni cardo Ricardus 
His ferus his humilis his agnus et his leopardus 
Casus erat lucis Kalus per secula nomen 
Ignotum fuerat sed certum nominis omen 

unc patuit, res clausa fuit, sed luce cadente 
Prodiit in lucem per casum lucis adempte 
Anno milleno bis centeno minus uno 
Ambrosii festo decessit ab orbe molesto 
Pictavis exta ducis sepelis rea terra Kalucis 
Corpus dat claudi sub marmore Fonsebraudi 
Neustria tuque tegis cor expugnabile Regis 
Sic loca per trina se sparsit tanta ruina 
Nec fuit hoc funus cui sufficeret locus unus. 
Ejus vita brevis cunctis plangetur in evis.’ ” 

The following is the meaning of the last six lines :— 
Poitevin (Poitiers) entombs the entrails of the duke; 
the guilty land of Chaluz delivers up his body to Fon- 
tevrault, which encloses it in the marble ; and thou, Nor- 
mandy, thou containest the indomitable heart of the king. 
It is thus that this t ruin is divided among three 
different places. He was not one of those ordinary dead 
whom a single spot would contain. 


* “These verses ing him’ are inscribed on a tablet placed 
before his effigy in the said church of Notre-Dame at Reuven, on 
the side towards the vestry, which commenced thus :” 





The heart of Richard was originally placed in a box, 
or rather shrine, of silver, which afterwards, however, say 
the Chroniques de Normandie, “ fut prinse pour la ran- 
gon du roy Saint Loys de France qui estoit prisonnier 
aux Sarrazins, et au lieu mesme en fut faiete une de 
pierre.””* 

The statue and the box have been claimed by the vicar- 
general of the cathedral as the property of the church : 
in fact, by a deed which is still extant in the archives of 
the cathedral, it is proved that Richard by his will be- 
queathed his heart to the cathedral of Rouen. The boxes 
have been sealed up and deposited in the vestry until a 
proper spot has been determined on for erecting a 
monument. 


Ricaarp’s Statur at FonTevravtr. 


The statue which was placed on Richard’s tomb at 
Fontevrault is still extant in one of the chapels of that 
antient monastery. It is six feet six inches in length, 
carved in stone, and retains all the painting and designs 
of the day. The king is represented lying in his royal 
robes, with his head resting on a pillow. His crown, 
which is open, is ornamented with emeralds and rubies. 
His mantle, painted red, bordering on rose-colour, is 
gilt at the border and sprinkled with white flowers ; it is 
clasped on the breast. Beneath it is a bluish-green dal- 
matic in full plaits and large falling sleeves, and confined 
round the waist by a richly worked girdle. The tunic 
is red. He wears his spurs and gloves, and is represented 
with {short hair, moustaches, and a beard of middling 
length; and, faithful to the character of his hero, the 
artist has endeavoured to throw an expression of ferocity 
into his countenance. Notwithstanding the rudeness of 
the design and a degree of feebleness in the execution, 
this statue is extremely remarkable for the age in which 
it was executed, and is a proof of the great progress 
which the fine arts had made since the eleventh century, 
when statuary in particular was at so low an ebb. It 
must have been executed in the very last year of the 
twelfth century, and is probably the work of one of the 
most skilful artists of the day.t+ 

A mass for the repose of Richard’s soul used formerly 
to be celebrated in the cathedral of Rouen on the 6th of 
April, the anniversary of his death; and his memory 
was held in high veneration by the canons; less perhaps 
for his valiant deeds and exalted rank, than on account 

* The silver shrine containing the heart of Richard was taken 
also for the ransom of St. Louis, king of France, who was a pri- 
soner among the Saracens, and one of stone substituted in its place. 

+ M. Deville, the antiquarian, says, that when he visited Fon- 
tevrault he frequently questioned the mason who had searched 
the tomb of Richard in 1793, in order to ascertain the result 
of this examination. He however persisted in denying that 
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of his great liberality towards them. The conqueror of 
Saladin purchased their prayers by three hundred muids 
of wine which he bequeathed to them, and of which we 
find the following record in the antient obituary of the 
cathedral, which was written towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century and is still preserved in the archives 
of the department :—“ VIII. idus Aprilis obiit Richardus 
illustris rex Anglorum qui redit huic ecclesize cce modios 
vini de modiatione sua apud Rothomagum pro restaura- 
tione dampnorum eidem ecclesie illatorum a Rege 
Francise.””* 

The three hundred muids of King Richard were so 
dear to the canons, that they were persuaded that those 
who made any attempts to deprive them of their right 
to the dues of importation at Rouen merited the ana- 
thema of the church ; and accordingly, at their urgent 


prayers, Pope Nicholas IV. in 1453 issued a brief of* 


excommunication against the defrauders. (Archives of 
Rouen.) 

We are bound however to record, to the honour of the 
canons, that they continued their prayers for the king 
long after they had ceased to drink his wine. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF MILL-STONES IN 
GERMANY. 


Tue almost universal employment of corn as a material 
for food, from the very earliest ages, must, at all times, 
have rendered necessary the adoption of some means by 
which the grain may be bruised to a state of powder, and, 
for the finer kinds of bread, be separated from the husks. 
One mode of doing this was as follows :—The grain was 
heated till it became brittle, by which the husks became 
partly separated from the kernel: it was then rubbed 
with a wooden pestle in a wooden mortar, in order to se- 
parate the husks; and afterwards ground to powder by 
the same means. The grain thus roasted, however, was 
unfit for the process of fermentation ; and the bread made 
from it was a species of cake or baked dough. 

About the commencement of the Christian era, corn 
was ground by letting it fall between two cones, one of 
which was hollow, and inverted over the other, sq as to 
come in contact only at their lower parts ; the upper one 
being made to revolve, the corn which was between them 
_ became ground to powder by the friction between the two 
cones. This motion was effected either by asses or by 
slaves, and was most unprofitably slow in its operation. 

The next improvement was the employment of two 
flat or nearly flat stones, one moveable and the other 
fixed ; and this form has continued, with various modi- 
fications, to the present day. Within fifty years from the 
present time, hand-mills, called querns, were in use in 
some of the Western Isles of Scotland, and scarcely differed 
in any respect from the hand-mills of the antients: a 
handle was fixed near the edge of the upper stone, by 
which it was made to revolve horizontally, and thus grind 
the corn, which is admitted between the stones. 

In early times these stones, when of a larger size, were 
driven by bondsmen, who had circular machines fixed 
round their necks in such a way that they could not 
put their hands to their mouths in order to eat the corn. 
The Arabians are said, by Niebuhr, to use as a corn- 
mill an oblong hollow trough, with a pestle shaped some- 
what like a rolling-pin. 

It was a great epoch when running water was made a 
moving power; and when this power became applied 
to the working of corn-mills, one of the excuses for 
slavery ceased to be admissible. A writer who lived in 
bones or anything else had been found; probably he was either 
afraid of avowing the truth or else he had not dug to a sufli- 
cient depth. 

* © On the 8th of the ides of April (the 6th of April) died 
Richard the illustrious king of the English, who gave to this 
church three hundred muids of wine, to be levied on his revenue 


of Rouen as a reparation for the damages caused to the said 
church by the king of France.” 
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the time of Cicero thus poetically alludes to this im- 
provement :—‘ Cease your work, ye maidens, ye who 
laboured in the mill: sleep now, and let the birds sing to 
the ruddy morning ; for Ceres has commanded the water 
nymphs to perform your task : these, obedient to her call, 
throw themselves on the wheel, force round the axletree, 
and, by these means, the heavy mill.” 

When Belisarius was besieged at Rome by the Goths 
in 536, fourteen aqueducts were stopped by the enemy, 
by which the Romans were reduced to great distress, not 
only for drink, but for a moving power to turn their corn- 
mills. In this extremity Belisarius devised the following 
expedient: he fastened two boats, side by side, but not 
quite in contact, in the middle of the Tiber. In each 
boat he had a corn-mill, to which motion was given by a 
wheel which dipped down into the river between the two 
boats, the flow of the stream acting as the moving power. 
This exploit succeeded, and has frequently been imitated 
in later ages. 

Another moving power, very extensively applied to this 
sa, om is the wind ; and within a very few years steam 

as been called into action for the same object. What- 
ever be the moving power, however, the essential means 
by which the grain is ground are two large circular stones 
of immense weight, generally from three to five feet in 
diameter, the upper one of which rotates with great velo- 
city, and the grinding surfaces of both of which are fur- 
rowed or channelled, in order to facilitate the process of 
grinding the corn, which is introduced between them 
through an opening in the upper stone. 

These stones are produced from various, quarries, but 
by far the largest proportion are brought from a parti- 
cular spot in Western Germany. In the province of the 
Lower Rhine, and at about ten miles from Coblentz, is a 
small town called Andernach, the principal part of whose 
trade is in mill-stones procured from the quarries of 
Nieder-Mendig, not far from Andernach. These quarries 
have supplied Europe with mill-stones for upwards of 
2000 years. They are dug from a rock of very hard porous 
lava, about five miles in length and three in breadth, 
which is supposed to be the product of an extinct volcano 
in the neighbourhood. 

About half a mile from Nieder-Mendig is an extensive 
plain called Hacher, where the principal quarries are 
situated : these are seyen in number, and the average 
depth is 50 feet. The workmen are divided into four 
classes: 1, the miners, who get out the stones; 2, the 
lifters, who elevate them to the surface by means of ma- 
chinery ; 3, the cutters, who bring the stones to the re- 
quired shape; and 4, men who pile the stones in heaps, 
or assist in loading the vehicles which are to bear them 
away. 

The appearance of the quarries is exceedingly re- 
markable. The shaft, if such it may be called, is a kind 
of inverted cone, or, more properly, a funnel without its 
stem. At the top this funnel is about 25 feet in dia- 
meter, at the bottom about 12 feet, and in depth 50. A 
narrow path winds spirally round this shaft, by which 
the workmen ascend and descend. This path is so easy 
that it is not uncommon to see children amusing them- 
selves by running up and down. 

The shafts are all formed artificially, and as but little 
machinery or capital is employed to sink one, it is usual 
for four or five poor families to unite their means for the 
purpose of sinking a shaft. Patience and persevering 
labour constitute the capital of these industrious labourers, 
and in sinking a shaft both are indeed required ; for 50 
feet must be dug through before the smallest return can 
be obtained for their labours. The workmen have to 
dig through a stratum consisting chiefly of gravel and 
masses of lava. They at length arrive at a layer 
of hard, blackish, heavy stone, regularly porous, and 
yielding sparks when struck with iron. This is the mill- 
stone, and requires good and well prepared tools to work 
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it. The rocky bed of stone is fortunately not solid through 
its whole extent, but is separated into large masses, so 
that numerous cracks are formed, into which the miners 
insert wedges and levers, and break away masses which 
enable them to form mill-stones 4 or 5 feet in diameter. 
These cracks were probably formed by the solidification 
of the melted lava in very remote ages in the history of 
the earth. Ifthe stone were regularly solid, it could not 
possibly be worked by the simple apparatus of these poor 
sants. 

These quarries have been so industriously worked, that 
numerous galleries have been formed, the roofs of which 
are supported by prismatic pillars of mill-stone. The 
appearance of the quarries is vast, imposing, and pic- 
turesque, and the pigmy appearance of the workmen seen 
from above heightens the effect. 

The stones are brought to shape by means of hammers 
and chisels. A deep socket is cut through the middle of 
such stones as are intended for runners, or upper stones. 
These sockets are for the reception of the spindle round 
which the stone revolves, and also for the reception of 
the corn, which is allowed to fall down gradually between 
the stones. The furrows on the surfaces of the stones, 
before alluded to, are produced by means of a double- 
edged hammer, weighing 14 pounds. 

When the stones are properly cut and ready for ex- 
portation, they are sent down the Rhine upon the im- 
mense timber rafts which are annually sent to Holland. 
The principal seat of the mill-stone commerce is Ander- 
nach; but a considerable traffic in the article is carried 
on among the numerous small towns and villages in the 
neighbourhood of the quarries. At Andernach, the 
numerous small rafts of timber, with their mill-stone 
cargoes, are united into one enormous raft, upon which 
houses of timber are erected on two sides, so as to form 
astreet, and as many as 500 travellers are thus accom- 
modated, who prefer or are compelled to adopt this cheap 
but rude mode of conveyance. When the raft arrives in 
Holland, it is broken up, and the timber alone often sells 
for many thousands of pounds. The mill-stones, and 
other articles of commerce which have been brought 
down on the raft, are distributed in various quarters, 
according to the demand from different places. _ 

It forms no part of our present object to describe the 
machinery by which these stones are kept in their proper 
places and set in motion in a flour-mill ; but it may serve 
to give an idea of the strength and skill required in 
their arrangement when we state, that in the mill em- 
ployed to grind the corn for biscuits in the Royal Vic- 
tualling Yard at Deptford the stones are four feet in 
diameter, and of a proportionate thickness, and yet re- 
volve 120 times in a minute, or twice in a second. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Wittiam Wilberforce was born at Hull, August 24, 
1759. He was left an orphan while a child by the 
death of his father ; and was for some time under the 
care of aunts, who probably sowed the seeds of that reli- 
gious character which in after-years ripened into fruit. 
But his mother removed him from them, being fearful, 
she said, that her boy would turn a Methodist, and incur 
the risk of being deprived of the fortune of his grand- 
father, who was an old and very rich Hull merchant. 
At the early age of seventeen he entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in October, 1776. Here circumstances 
had well nigh turned him out a gay, dissipated man, 
Whose name might never have been known beyond 
certain fashionable circles. Left by the death of his 
grandfather and uncle the master of an independent 
fortune, he was introduced on entering College, as he 
describes it himself, “on the very first night of my 
arrival to as licentious a set of men as can well be con- 


ceived. They drank hard, and their conversation was 
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even worse than their lives. I lived amongst them for 
some time, though I never relished their society. Often, 
indeed, I was horror-struck at their conduct ; and after 
the first year I shook off in great measure my connexion 
with them.” 

This kind of society was indeed too coarse for the mind 
of William Wilberforce, though he was but a boy, with 
abundance of money at command. There were other 
temptations of a kind more calculated to weaken and 
break the force of his character. “ He lived much at 
this time amongst the Fellows of the College. “ But 
those,” he says, “ with whom I was intimate did not act 
towards me the part of Christians, or even of honest 
men. Their object seemed to be to make and keep 
me idle. If ever I appeared studious they would say to 
me, ‘ Why in the world should a man of your fortune 
trouble himself with fagging?’ I was a good classic, 
and acquitted myself well in the College ‘examinations ; 
but mathematics, which my mind greatly needed, I 
almost entirely neglected, and was told that I was too 
clever to require them. Whilst my companions were 
reading hard and attending lectures, card-parties and 
idle amusements consumed my time. The tutors would 
often say within my hearing that they were mere saps, 
but that I did all by talent. This was poison to a mind 
constituted like mine.” This life of idleness at College 
was only exchanged in vacation-time for the ordinary 
gaieties of Hull, or for journeys in search of pleasure 
with his mother and sister. 

He was twenty-one years of age at the general election 
of 1780 ; and he resolved to stand as candidate to repre- 
sent in parliament his native town of Hull. He carried 
his election in what may be termed “ dashing” style ; 
spending money with a profuse hand, and exerting him- 
self with great activity. The election cost him 9000/. 
But the kind of reputation which he thus acquired tra- 
velled before him to London; he was admitted freely 
into clubs and fashionable society. He had many of the 
requisites considered necessary for a man to shine in such 
society. He was young and rich; had triumphantly 
secured a position as a member of the legislature; had 
a gay, affable, winning manner; and possessed a fine 
voice and taste for music. His mode of life is thus 
described by himself :—“ I belonged at this time to five 
clubs—Miles and Evans’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s, White’s, 
Goosetree’s. The first time I was at Brookes’s, scarcely 
knowing any one, I joined, from mere shyness, at the 
faro-table, where George Selwyn kept bank. A friend 
who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as a victim 
decked out for sacrifice, called out to me, ‘ What! Wil- 
berforce, is that you?’ Selwyn quite resented the inter- 
ference ; and turning to him, said in his most expressive 
tone, ‘O, Sir, don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce ; he 
could not be better employed.’ Nothing could be more 
luxurious than the style of these clubs. Fox, Sheridan, 
Fitzpatrick, and all your leading men frequented them, 
and associated upon the easiest terms; you chatted, 
played at cards, or gambled, as you pleased.” This is 
taken from the ‘ Life’ recently published by his sons, 
who add, speaking of gambling, “ It was by this vice 
that he was himself most nearly ensnared. A brief diary 
of this period records more than once the loss of 100/. at 
the faro-table. He was weaned from it in a most cha- 
racteristic manner. “ * We can have no play to-night,’ 
complained some of the party at the club, ‘ for St. 
Andrew is not here to keep bank.’ ‘ Wilberforce,’ 
said Mr. Bankes (who never joined himself), ‘if you will 
keep it, I will give you a guinea.’ The playful chal- 
lenge was accepted ; but as the game grew deep he rose 
the winner of 600/. Much of this was lost by those 
who were only heirs to future fortunes, and could not 
therefore meet such a call without inconvenience. The 
pain he felt at their annoyance cured him of a taste 
which seemed but too likely to become predominant,” 
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But his energy and talents were happily directed to 
higher and nobler objects than even the curing himself of 
a taste for gambling. 

In 1784 he was re-elected for Hull, but was also at 
the same period chosen a member for Yorkshire. Natu- 
rally preferring the position of a county member, es 
cially for such a county as Yorkshire, he made his 
election, and continued to represent it till 1812, during 
six successive parliaments. Tn 1786 he introduced and 
carried through the Commons a bill for the amendment 
of our criminal code, which was thrown out in the Lords ; 
and shortly afterwards began his exertions in the great 
cause which has made his name famous, and enrolled 
him amongst the benefactors of men. 

What may be termed the “agitation” on the Slave 
Trade had begun before Wilberforce was born. The 
Quakers were exciting it from an early period in the 
eighteenth century. “In 1765 Granville Sharp came 
forward as the protector of a negro, who, having been 
abandoned and cast upon the world in disease and misery 
by his owner, was healed and assisted through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Sharp’s brother. Recovering his value 
with his health, he was claimed and seized by his master, 
aud would have been shipped to the colonies, as many 
Africans were, but for the prompt and resolute inter- 
ference of Mr. Sharp. In several similar cases the same 
gentleman came forward successfully ; but the general 
question was not determined, or even argued, until 1772, 
when the celebrated case of the negro Somerset was 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, which ad- 
judged, after a deliberate hearing, that in England the 
right of the master over the slave could not be main- 
tained. The general question was afterwards, in 1778, 
decided still more absolutely by the Scotch courts, in the 
cease of Wedderburn v. Knight. In 1783 an event oc- 
curred well qualified to rouse the feelings of the nation, 
and call its attention to the atrocities of which the Slave 
Trade was the cause and pretext. An action was brought 
by certain underwriters against the owners of the ship 
Zong, on the ground that the captain had caused 132 
weak, sickly slaves to be thrown overboard, for the pur- 
pose of claiming their value, for which the plaintiffs 
would not have been liable if the cargo had died a na- 
tural death. The fact of the drowning was admitted, 
and defended on the plea that want of water had rendered 
it necessary ; though it appeared that the crew had not 
been put upon short allowance. It now seems incredible 
that no criminal proceedings.should have been instituted 
against the perpetrators of this wholesale murder.” * 

Such circumstances as these made Cowper pour out 
his indignant feelings in the ‘ Task,’ published in 1784 ; 
and in the same year the Rev. Mr. Ramsay published a 
pamphlet on the Slave Trade. Bishop Porteus had 

reached against the traffic in the year previous. In 
1785 the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge proposed, as 
the subject of the Bachelor’s Prize Essay, the question, 
Is it allowable to enslave men without their consent? 
Thomas Clarkson (now living in his eightieth year) became 
a candidate; and, treating the subject with an especial re- 
ference to the African Slave Trade, he came to London 
to inquire into facts. His essay gained the prize, and 
the cause of humanity obtained a zealous and untiring 
advocate. His mind had become quite excited by the 
varied atrocities that his investigations had revealed to 
him while engaged in the composition of his essay ; and 
at last he determined to devote his time, health, and sub- 
stance (abandoning his intention of entering the church) 
to “ seeing these calamities to an end.” 

Public attention having been directed to the subject, 
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and public feeling roused, the great object to be attained 
was to endeavour to procure some man of character in 
the legislature to take the question up. This Mr. Clark. 
son set himself to accomplish. Amongst others, he 
waited upon Mr. Wilberforce. His warmly benevolent 
mind had glanced at the subject before Mr. Clarkson 
waited on him, but to Mr. Clarkson is unquestionably 
due the merit of concentrating his attention upon it, and 
of inducing him to come forward as the public advocate 
of the negro. This statement is but justice to Mr, 
Clarkson, and does not detract one iota from the great 
merits of Mr. Wilberforce. To every man is assj 
his proper gift and his proper sphere ; and he who wins 
the battle loses none of his renown because the scheme of 
the campaign did not originate with himself. The merit 
of Mr. Wilberforce is this—when once he took the sub- 
ject up, he steadily kept it in view; made himself the 
centre of the agitation, which his character and exertions 
sustained; and after struggling for years with power- 
ful interests and obstacles, succeeded in obtaining the 
great object, the abolition of the Slave Trade by Great 
Britain, paving the way for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British colonies. 

A committee, of which Mr. Clarkson was an active 
member, was formed in 1787; and in 1788 Mr. Wil- 
berforce gave notice of his intention to bring the subject 
before parliament. His illness prevented him from doing 
this; but Mr. Pitt, with whom he maintained habits of 
cordial intimacy, did it for him by moving a resolution, 
which was carried, pledging the House of Commons to 
consider the subject in the ensuing session. “ Accord- 
ingly, May 12, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce moved a series 
of resolutions, founded on a report of the Privy Council, 
exposing the iniquity and cruelty of the traffic in slaves, 
the mortality which it occasioned among white as well as 
black men, and the neglect of health and morals by 
which the natural increase of the race in our West 
Indian Islands was checked ; and concluding with a de- 
claration, that if the causes were removed by which that 
increase was checked, no considerable inconvenience 
would result from discontinuing the importation of African 
slaves. Burke, Pitt, and Fox supported the resolutions. 
Mr. Wilberforce’s speech was distinguished by eloquence 
and earnestness, and by unanswerable appeals to the first 
principles of justice and religion. The consideration of 
the subject was ultimately adjourned to the following 
session. In that, and in two subsequent sessions, the 
motions were renewed, and the effect of pressing such a 
subject upon the attention of the country was to open the 
eyes of many who would willingly have kept them closed, 
yet could not deny the existence of the evils so forced on 
their view.” 

From 1787, the year in which Mr. Wilberforce first 
engaged in the design of procuring the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, to the year 1807, in which the act was 
passed by which it was abolished, a period of twenty 
years elapsed. During all that time the subject Was 
never dropped. There were circumstances in the history 
of the country which diverted public attention in some 
measure from the question; and for several years the 
friends of the abolition thought it prudent not to press 
the subject in parliament. But still the “moral agita- 
tion” was kept up, through the press, and by public 
meetings ; and there can be but little doubt that this 
continued and at last successful struggle, besides pro- 
curing its immediate object, has had a large influence on 
the age, and that it greatly helped to develop public 
opinion, andto give it the force which it possesses 10 
present day. 


* «Life of Wilberforce,’ in the ‘ Gallery of Portraits.’ 
[To be continued.} 
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